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It just isnt natural” 


By Jim Kepner 


One of the most common charges 
against homosexuality—and one that 
the critic seems to feel is devastating 
and unanswerable—is that homosex- 
uality is unnatural, or, as phrased in 
many laws, a crime against nature. 
To the homosexual, it may seem hard 
to understand how such harmless acts 
can be considered crimes at all—par- 
ticularly against Nature. Yet even the 
otherwise tolerant person will come up 
with that old canard, “But really, it 
just isn’t natural.” 

Judges, clergymen, psycho-analysts 
and the gutter press have set them- 
selves up each as holy arbiters of what 
is and what is not “Natural.” The late 
Dr. Kinsey had an apt warning for 
them. He said (in his monograph, 
CONCEPTS OF NORMALITY AND 
ABNORMALITY IN SEXUAL BE- 
HAVIOR) that judgments about 
what is natural and what is not should 
be left to those whdse business it is 
to study Nature. If the moralists need 
biological terminology to lend author- 
ity to their prejudice, then someone 
ought to look at the biological evi- 
dence and see if such usage is justi- 
fiable. 

What is natural to man? What is 
not? This depends in very large part 
on what man’s nature is. Without be- 
coming sidetracked into theological 
quibbles, we can generally agree that 
whether or not man has a spirit, he 
surely has flesh, and that is, to say the 
least, rather fundamental to his nature 
—his nature is at bottom biological, 
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like the birds and the bees and the 
flowers. (Of course, there are in so- 
ciety several educated layers topping 
that basic animal nature.) The major 
Christian sects would hardly think of 
denying that man is flesh like other 
animals (but with spirit added) but 
still, some readers with religious bent 
are squeamish about calling man an 
animal, even so far as the flesh is con- 
cerned. It doesn’t matter. Our object 
here is to get to the root of this notion 
of natural and unnatural acts. Even 
the most other-worldly must concede 
these terms do refer to the world of 
Nature—to the plant and animal king- 
doms and their environs. A thing com- 
monly found in Nature is, per se, 
natural. Even if some may still want 
to judge it immoral, they can’t logi- 
cally call it unnatural. 

Our liberal critic doesn’t want to 
concede so easily. He admits it’s a 
shame homosexuals are mistreated, 
but is disturbed about the alleged 
purposes of nature. “Homosexuality,” 
he says, “is unnatural because it is 
against the purposes of nature.” This 
concept is most popular with those 
who have the least real acquaintance 
with Nature. [f our critic would open 
his eyes and investigate the birds and 
the bees and the flowers before gen- 
eralizing about them, he might be a 
bit more cautious. 

One philosopher may say, for exam- 
ple, that Self-Preservation is the chief 
of these purposes operating in nature 
and inherent in every creature. An 
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experienced biologist could dispense 
quickly with this argument. Self- 
preservation is of course extremely 
important to many creatures, and all- 
important to a few—but extreme self- 
sacrifice is about as common in Na- 
ture. In hundreds of species, it is 
natural for an individual to destroy 
itself to produce the next generation. 


“But, ah, the next generation,” our 
critic will say. “That’s just what I 
meant in the first place. Homosex- 
uality is unnatural exactly because the 
chief purpose of Nature—surely you 
won't try to deny this?—is for every 
creature to reproduce itself. The pur- 
pose of Nature is the preservation of 
the species. We’re right back to the 
birds and the bees and flowers.” 


Actually, our critic has a bit to 
learn about the birds and the bees and 
the flowers, though it’s hard to im- 
agine he can be so ill-informed about 
the bees at least. Preservation, or re- 
production of the species simply does 
not require that every individual must 
procreate, or even try to. Every 
schoolboy knows that in a hive swarm- 
ing with thousands of bees, only the 
queen and a few shortlived drones (of 
no further use to the community) are 
even capable of sex and reproduction. 
The rest have other allotted tasks. 
Like man, the social insects have 
learned the advantages of division of 
labor, and each job, including repro- 
duction, is left to specialists (though 
in the start of an ant colony, as in 
early human societies. the reproducer 
must be a jill-of-all-trades until the 
colony is large enough to permit divi- 
sion of labor. Then she becomes a 
mere egg-laying machine.) This 
should be emphasized. We don’t ex- 
pect every man to be farmer, carpen- 
ter, lawyer and all at once. We tend to 
feel that one good job is about enough 
for each man or woman. Food is a 


basic need for all humans (more so » 


than sex) but we no longer expect 


everyone to grow their own. Why ex- 
pect everyone to have children? 

Most birds don’t push the division 
of labor very far (not having devel- 
oped efficient social forms) but it 
would still be wrong to say that all 
birds reproduce, Far from it. In many 
species only a small percentage of 
male birds actually mate. One rooster 
can serve a goodly flock of hens—and 
insists on his domain. What do the 
other roosters do? The same thing 
that two hens will also frequently be 
found doing whenever the cock-of-the- 
walk is safely out of the way. But does 
this homosexual activity among chick- 
ens interfere with nature’s purpose in 
preserving the species? Of course not. 
It merely lets off some excess energy 
which Nature has everywhere supplied 
in such prodigal quantity. And is this 
barnyard behavior unnatural? At 
least it has disturbed the moral com- 
posure of many a shy country parson 
to discover his fowl (who being in a 
state of innocence are therefore incap- 
able of sin) engaged in actions which 
our good parson thought were in- 
vented by the men of Sodom. 


Birds like the prairie chicken are 
interesting examples. Early in the sea- 
son, males occupy an ancestral boom- 
ing ground, each staking out his spot 
where he struts and flirts and fights 
with other males, until the hens arrive 
in a flock. The hens tour the arena and 
choose a male whose display is par- 
ticularly impressive. They have inter- 
course with him, then go on their way, 
perhaps to another lucky male, or to 
their individual nestings. Year after 
year, the same few males, with the 
most spectacular displays, are likely 
to receive all the hens’ attentions. The 
rest are left-to one another. With color- 
ful variety, this story is repeated 
among several species of birds. Some 
fowl do follow the idealized pattern of 
lifelong or seasonal monogamy—but 
they are an exception. And homosex- 
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uality is pronounced among both 
sexes in several species—certainly in 
all domestic fowl. 


According to the storybooks, the 
monogamous family seemed well 
established throughout nature, carry- 
ing with it the same sex roles our 
society considers proper—the male as 
a good provider and protector of the 
family and the female having all the 
maternal instinct—and blessed fidel- 
ity. Actually, examples of this idyllic 
picture are somewhat rare—a few 
birds and such disreputable animals 
as the wolf, the fox and the weasel. 


Paternal instincts are so far from 
being universal as to be quite the ex- 
ception. Mother love is more common, 
but not universal. Among ostriches, 
seahorses and others, the father 
serves the “natural’’ maternal role and 
females have nothing to do with 
hatching, nursing or childcare. 


As for homosexuality, we find it 
cropping up throughout nature, not 
perhaps in every species, but certainly 
in every other one, and very pro- 
nounced in many (as our Biological 
Survey Course at ONE INSTITUTE 
illustrates). The fact that a heavy 
incidence of homosexuality is re- 
ported among almost every sort of 
domesticated animal could indicate 
that closer observation would turn up 
even more evidence in the wild breeds. 
Gide noted, in CORYDON (an excel- 
lent, though somewhat dated essay on 
this subject) that every breeder 
seemed quite astonished to discover 
homosexuality among his animals, few 
suspecting that the story is similar 
whether one raises ducks or pigeons, 
goats or COWS. 


Male frogs in heat often embrace 
other males, but observers suppose 
this is because bullfrogs aren’t very 
adept at recognizing the sex of a pros- 
pective partner. With fireflies it’s more 
definite, and quite a sight since the 
males have all the fire, and sometimes 
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gather by the thousands in glittering 
orgiastic stag parties. 

It could be argued that homosex- 
uality proceeded heterosexuality in 
evolution, since the Copromonas and 
other one-celled Paramecia which al- 
ternate sexual reproduction with sim- 
ple cell division form a union of like 
individuals. (In other Paramecia, ap- 
parently a later development, sex dif- 
ferentiation occurs, and the individ- 
uals who unite sexually are distinctly 
different—comparable to the sperm 
and ova of higher creatures.) Nor is 
sex change or hermaphroditism at all 
rare among animals. 

What we discover in the long run, 
and the evidence is overwhelming, is 
that nature is infinitely more varied, 
more “tolerant” than those moralists 
who so glibly use the terms natural 
and unnatural. 

Ford and Beach, in their PAT- 
TERNS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
maintain that, “When it is realized 
that 100 per cent of the males in 
certain societies engage in homosexual 
as well as heterosexual alliances, and 
when it is understood that many men 
and women in our own society are 
equally capable of relations with part- 
ners of the same or opposite sex, and 
finally, when it is recognized that this 
same situation obtains in many species 
of subhuman primates, then it should 
be clear that one cannot classify homo- 
sexual and heterosexual tendencies as 
being mutually exclusive or even op- 
posed to each other.” Also, “The cross- 
cultural and cross-species comparisons 
... combine to suggest that a biologi- 
cal tendency for inversion of sexual 
behavior is inherent in most if not all 
mamals including the human species.” 

Finding homosexuality (and other 
variant sex patterns) so widespread 
in nature, we need no longer permit it 
to be labelled unnatural. Homosexual- 
ity is a distinct part (if perhaps 
minor) of the natural pattern of 
things. 
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“But does that make it right?” 
our critic asks. “Just because some 
monkeys and dogs and chickens occa- 
sionally...” 


But that is another question, though 
it clears the air. Our critic has aban- 
doned his unnatural line and is now 
talking only about local human no- 
tions of right and wrong. We'll have 
to find what he bases his ideas on— 
and possibly we'll find him retreating 
again as soon as we get down to cases. 


But perhaps he isn’t ready fully to 
abondon the appeal to Nature. “Isn’t 
reproduction the natural function of 
sex?” he asks. “Homosexuality is 
functionally unnatural.” 


Where does that get us? As far as 
the species is concerned, sex some- 
times results in progeny, and was 
probably invented for the purpose. 
But do individuals necessarily copu- 
late to have offspring? Isn’t it true 
that in most cases, they copulate for 
pleasure or release, with offspring as 
an accidental byproduct? (Some 
primitive humans, and most animals 
no doubt, don’t even know there’s a 
connection.) Really, how often do 
people ever say, “Let’s go in the other 
room and make a baby?” Even the 
Church of Rome approves the pleas- 
ure principle tacitly by allowing the 
“rhythm method” (sex while the 
woman is safe). 


This is only half the answer. Sex 
is a very complicated matter as Freud- 
ians say. Nature frequently produces 
curious by-products, and throughout 
Nature, sexual energies are commonly 
diverted to non-procreative uses. So 
if we can discover that homosexuals 
are sometimes useful to society, we 
needn’t be unduly apologetic about the 
waste of a certain amount of sperm or 
ova. Nature produces both in fantas- 
tic abundance and most of it goes to 
waste under the best of conditions. 


Our critic is persistent: “But homo- 
sexuality uses the organs for purposes 


they weren’t designed for.” Well, we 
haven’t seen the blueprints, but putting 
things to new uses is only human. 
Everything civilized about man is 
functionally unnatural. Education is 


a process of reshaping or distorting 


the “natural clay.” We weren’t de- 
signed to fly. Our hands weren’t de- 
signed for typewriters or paint 
brushes. Who worries? We buried 
Rousseau’s “Noble Savage” a genera- 
tion ago. It is man’s nature to 
change his nature. It is natural 
for man to be unnatural. 

Our critic may interject at this 
point that homosexuality attempts to 
foil the universal law of Nature that 
opposites attract and likes repel. This 
may be a universal law of electro- 
magnetism, but it is far from being 
true in Biology. If it were so we would 
expect to find lions trying to mate 
with mice. It is almost always erron- 
eous to take a law derived from one 
science and arbitrarily try to super- 
impose it on another science. In many 
species, male and female are so alike 
that a male in rut apparently can’t tell 
another male from a female except by 
smell. Many recent psychological 
studies have shown that among hu- 
mans at least, like attracts like in the 
great majority of cases. And again, a 
reference to those Copromonas where 
sexual congress takes place between 
sexually undifferentiated identical 
twins. 

“But,” our critic comes back, on a 
different tack, ‘“Heterosexuality is 
wholesome and beautiful, while homo- 
sexuality is degenerate, sickly and 
vulgar.” 

Another old argument. But, pray 
tell, what was degenerate or vulgar 
about Johnathan’s love for David, de- 
scribed in the Bible as “surpassing the 
love of woman.” If perhaps the pro- 
portion of degeneracy among homo- 
sexuals in our present society seems 
high, it is because society forces most 
homosexuals into. that role. The 
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names of Ruth and Naomi, Plato, 
Sappho, Erasmus, Michaelangelo, 
Tennyson, Florence Nightengale, Car- 
penter and Gide are testimonials to 
the fact that homosexuality is not sy- 
nonymous with degeneracy. Nor do 
homosexuals monopolize degeneracy. 
Any newspaper is daily witness to the 
degeneracy, vulgarity and sickliness 
of much of contemporary heterosex- 
uality. And that idealized picture of 
happy heterosexual life is a bit more 
common in story books than in real 
life. 

One last word from our critic, “But 
everyone has a duty to reproduce him- 
self.” 

Whatever for? 

The population of the United States 
and the world is increasing at an 
alarming rate. Not a single state in 
the U. S. is prepared for the deluge 
of children entering already over- 
crowded, understaffed schools. We 
need a lower, not a higher, birthrate. 
One would think that a handful of 
people who shirked this duty would be 
congratulated. And in some countries 
suffering from fantastic population ex- 
plosions, giving birth to more children 
is socially immoral. 

Society needs to face the fact that 
not everyone is fit to be a parent. 
Many homosexuals certainly would 


not make good parents (most hetero- 
sexuals are bad enough.) Why force 
the creation of families that are only 
too likely to be -maladjusted. 

Instead, why not use homosexuals 
in those functions of modern society 
where a family is a drawback? Many 
scientific jobs run the serious risk of 
genetic damage. Why not reserve 
those jobs for men and women 
whose habits insure against the trag- 
edy of monstrous offspring? Many 
jobs require a nomadic existence. Why 
wreck or strain families by putting 
heterosexuals in such jobs? There are 
many other occupations for which 
homosexuals show talent. Instead of 
trying to fit round pegs in square 
holes, society would benefit by learn- 
ing to make full and tolerant use of 
the talents possessed by homosexuals. 
Ancient Greece found rich dividends 
in such policy. It could pay off again 
today. 

If only our society would learn to 
accept Nature at face value (and not 
only in regard to homosexuality) and 
lay off the counterfeit . . . for this must 
be clear: the sex mores of our society 
are counterfeit. They are unnatural— 
against Nature. And every day we 
read in the papers the shocking price 
our society must pay for its rigid and 
unnatural attitudes. 
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At the time when the Romans con- 
quered Greece, about 200 B.C., there 
lived in Chaeronea, in Boeotia, north- 
west of Athens, an orphan, Damon 
Peripoltas, in beauty surpassing all of 
his age. A Roman army captain be- 
came passionately fond of the youth. 
Damon agreed to brook the accom- 
plishment in him of the captain’s de- 
sires on condition that the Greeks, 
Damon’s people, be given freedom. 
The Roman captain agreed but was 
later unable or unwilling to live up 
to his bargain. Damon let himself be 
enjoyed; but at length he and sixteen 
of his companions daubed their faces 
at night with soot, set upon the Ro- 
man captain and killed him. 

The city council, subservient to the 
Romans, assembled and pronounced 
sentence of death against Damon, but 
he’fled before they could catch him. In 
the country districts Damon found 
time and opportunity to beget off- 
spring. One evening as the magis- 
trates sat at supper together Damon 
and his confederates broke into the 
hall and killed them. The Greek citi- 
zens made new decrees and let Damon 
return to his home, where he became 
head of the gymnasium. His posterity 
were still living in the environs at last 
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Alexander of Macedon, who lived 
between 356 and 323 B.C., loved 


women as well as boys and both in 


SOME 
HISTORICAL 
INCIDENTS 


By J. P. STARR 


moderation. He was forever trying to 
reduce the number of women and 
other non-soldiers in his camp, and 
for that reason he favored sexual re- 
lations between men when he was on 
campaign. When Alexander made war 
upon Darius, king of Persia, and cap- 
tured the Persian’s wife, mother and 
daughters, as well as many other 
women, Alexander made a great pa- 
rade of forbearance: presumably he 
was expected to rape them all. He even 
said, jesting, that Persian women were 
terrible eyesores. 


Alexander came into Gedrosia, in 
Persia’s arid southeastern wasteland, 
refreshed and feasted his army and 
went to see his favorite, Bagoas, con- 
tend for a prize in dancing. Having 
won the victory, Bagoas crossed the 
theater, still all but naked, and sat 
beside Alexander. The Macedonian 
soldiery present urged Alexander to 
put his arms around Bagoas and kiss 
him, which he did in the sight of the 


congregated soldiers. 


On another day, after Alexander 
had undressed himself to be anointed 
and was playing at ball, just as they 
were going to bring his clothes again, 
the men who played with him brought 
him a young man and induced the 
stranger to undress before the king to 
show his musculature and graceful 
proportions. Upon the assembled com- 
panion’s urgings, Alexander took the 
youth to a couch, to the onlookers’ de- 
light. 
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Agesilaus II, born 444 B.C., was 
king of Sparta from 397 to his death 
in 360 B.C. He fought against the Per- 
sians but formed strong friendships 
with Persian officers’ sons when truces 
permitted. Spithridates of Pharnaba- 
zus and Megabates are the names of 
some of the Persians. Agesilaus, the 
Spartan king, felt superstitious scru- 
ples about bedding with the young 
Megabates. The Spartans were a su- 
perstitious lot, but this misgiving may 
have existed only in the reporters’ 
minds: it was then as it is now the 
fashion to depict the Spartans as be- 
grudging themselves pleasures and as 
afflicting themselves for conscience’s 
sake. Not only did they have sex; they 
advised and helped one another in con- 
ducting courtships with third parties, 
males, both Greek and Persian. — 

Agesipolis, Agesilaus’ fellow-king, 
was young, modest and ready in form- 
ing attachments for young men, and 
accordingly the two kings talked con- 
tinually of love. The elder aidéd the 
younger and acted as his confidant. 
Such attachments in Sparta were en- 
tirely honorable, Plutarch tells us, and 
attended always with lively feelings of 
modesty, love of virtue and a noble 
emulation. 
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Indiscretion makes trouble, as is 
illustrated in a story dating from 72 
B.C., when a Roman general, Quintus 
Sertorius, commanded an army in 
Spain. One of his subordinates, Per- 
penna, with another whose name was 
Manlius, plotted Sertorius’ murder. 
Manlius was in love with a youth 
named Titus, and to strengthen the 
boy’s affections Manlius disclosed the 
confederacy to Titus, bidding the 
youth neglect other bunkmates and be 
constant to him, Manlius, who was 
thus soon to gain great power. 

But Titus loved another captain, 
Aufidius, better than he loved Man. 
lius, and to Aufidius Titus told the 
news. Aufidius was one of the con- 
federates, but he had not known that 
Manlius was one, and when Titus 
named Perpenna and others as parties 
to the conspiracy Aufidius was terri- 
fied. Aufidius went to Perpenna, no- 
tified him of their danger and of the 
shortness of their time and counselled 
Perpenna to act upon their design im- 
mediately. So they killed the general, 
Quintus Sertorius. Because of the pre- 
mature killing, the plotters failed to 
consolidate their winnings; and when 
Pompey, another general, came to 


Spain he suppressed the revolt. 


How dull they seem whose lives in ancient his’try’s dust recline: 

But once, as we, they throbb’d with life, enjoyed their food and wine, 
So, e’er death shut fore’er our mouths... . 

One lesson do we learn from Arab, Roman, Jew and Greek: 

. .. (obscure passage) . . . must once a week 


Or oft’ner if occasion serve... 


Lest fatherhood redundant render life and culture bleak 
And fratricide bring hurt and death to bodies young and sleek. 


® 
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THE HOMOSEXUAL & DEMOCRACY 


By T. M. Merritt 


It is not often that one has the 
opportunity to participate in a situa- 
tion of historical importance, one 
wherein the remote consequences are 
likely to affect the happiness and wel- 
fare of countless numbers of people. 
‘One Institute with its plans and ac- 
tivities seems to this writer to be such 
an occasion. 


The theme of the history of West- 
ern Europe in its social development 
has been twofold. It has in both cases 
referred to the obtaining of the goods 
of life which have changed but little 
in their major categories in historic 
times. Man wants the satisfaction of 
certain basic economic needs: food, 
clothing, and shelter, a satisfying 
family or love life, participation in 
community life as a respected mem- 
ber, health or physical welfare, a re- 
ligious or philosophical outlook on 
life, that is, some understanding or 
explanation of the world wherein he 
finds himself, wholesome recreation 
activities, and finally the means of 
communicating with his fellows. Of 
course there are infinite variations in 
detail, but essentially man’s wants, or 
values, if you wish, fall into these 
categories and he spends his time and 
effort to secure the satisfactions thus 
included. The theme of the develop- 
ment of the history of Western Europe 
refers first to the distribution of the 
satisfactions of life. Some men have 
always enjoyed the goods of life, such 
as they were, but all too often at the 
expense of others, that is, by exploit- 
ing them, or by climbing on their 
shoulders, one might say. At this 
point history shows the unending 
struggle to’ achieve a broader dis- 
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tribution of the goods of life and the 
principle emerges that everyone is en- 
titled to such of the goods of life as 
he has the capacity and interest to 
make use of in so far as he does not 
encroach upon the same right of 
others. This principle may be termed 
that of democracy and its ever greater 
realization becomes the goal of social 
evolution. Some thoughts on this sub- 
ject are the content of the present 
paper. 

The second aspect of the theme 
refers to the technique by which the 
goods of life are obtained and is the 
more philosophical side of the ques- 
tion. Here it suffices to say that man 
is coming to an ever greater recogni- 
tion that rationality or intelligence 
provides the technique above all 
others for the increase of his welfare 
and happiness. This topic will be ela- 
borated in the second part of this 
study. 

As was said before, in all epochs 
some men have enjoyed such goods 
as there were and it has been man’s 
fate to have to strive unrelentingly 
sometimes to dislodge a greedy and 
monopolizing minority from positions 
of power and perhaps oftener to se- 
cure the recognition of the majority 
if one belongs to an unpopular mi- 
nority. The content of history is 
largely made up of examples of such 
efforts. A few will be given. 

The often-praised cultures of 
Greece and Rome were superstruc- 
tures built upon slavery of a most de- 
grading kind. It is said that the free 
youth of Greece, when the Helots be- 
came too numerous, went out at night 
and killed them for sport as modern 
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youth might shoot rabbits. The long 
struggle of the centuries to abolish 
slavery is only too well known and, 
that the battle for human equality is 
not yet entirely won, recent events of 
so-called racial antagonism prove 
only too clearly. The light colored 
ethnic groups may yet have to under- 
go profound humiliation before they 
orant justice and equality to the 
darker peoples in the pursuit of the 
goods of life. 


In this writer’s opinion there is no 
darker picture in history than that of 
the exploitation of children in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies with the comine of the in- 
dustrial revolution in Scotland and 
England in the newly established fac- 
tories where they were chained to the 
machines and died like flies. It took 
a whole social movement created by 
Robert Raikes, Robert Owen, Charles 
Dickens, Heinrich Pestalozzi, Fried- 
rich Froebel, and others to break the 
hold of the industrialists and emanci- 
pate the children, and child labor 
abuses still appear from time to time. 


For many centuries women were 
subordinated and exploited by men. 
Even in the United States, which has 
been one of the foremost countries in 
the world to recognize the rights of 
women, as well as in England, the 
struggle for the right to vote was 
carried on with a bitterness that is 
now being forgotten. In England Em- 
meline Pankhurst was considered a 
fanatic or worse when her women 
threw acid in the mail boxes to get 
the attention of Parliament. Recently 
it has been proposed to raise a monu- 
ment to her memory. In the Middle 
East where the movement for the 
emancipation of women is still in the 
earlier stages, an old sheik was re- 
ported to have killed his several 
grown daughters rather than have 
them appear in public without the 
symbolic and oppressive veil. 
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The repudiation of colonialism in 
our own time is a late recognition 
of the fact that the beauty and charm 
of the life of the aristocracy of Europe 
has little justification when based, as 
it has been, on the degradation and 
misery of the more primitive peoples 
of the world. The intolerable poverty 
of India reflects no credit on the 
ereat British Empire. It has taken 
the world-wide upheaval of two great 
wars to bring about awareness of the 
injustice of the subordination of one 
nation to another. 


Although they have existed 
throughout recorded history, homo- 
sexuals have doubtless not thought of 
themselves as belonging to a minority. 
eroup in society which suffers unjust 
discrimination and limitation in its 
freedom to seek the satisfactions of 
life, precisely as any other group. 
Thus in a sense they are the last 
minority group to join the procession 
toward a more perfect democracy. As 
in the cases previously mentioned, a 
croup of courageous and self-effacing 
leaders stand at what is practically 
the beginning of the movement to 
secure fair and just treatment for this 
minority. It is here that One Institute 
finds its historic importance, one of 
the very first organized attempts to 
change the situation both as to the 
attitudes of tthe individuals within 
the group and as to those of societv 
in general which is as far from real 
understanding as were those of a by- 
gone age who held that slavery was 
ordained of God. Education, publica- 
tion, conferences, counselling — all 
these activities and others serve to 
awaken a consciousness of the prob- 
lems involved and give knowledge 
which will support valid solutions. Its 
success and appeal thus far give 
promise of a future which may well 
invite the cooperation of all who are 
interested in bringing about a happier 
and more democratic world. 
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HOMOSEXUALITY AND 
SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


[It was stated previously that a 
second aspect of the theme embodied 
in the social evolution which marks 
the history of Western Europe was 
the gradual acceptance of the princi- 
ple of rationality as the most effective 
technique for the solution of man’s 
problems arising out of his efforts to 
obtain the satisfactions of life. It is 
the purpose here to examine the con- 
cept and trace its development some- 
what. 


It was among the Greeks that the 
nature of thought was first looked 
into in our Western World. It was also 
the Greeks who taught man to seek 
the solutions of his problems by his 
own efforts, rather than to depend 
upon a mystical other world existing 
behind a veil. Heraclitus taught that 
thought is the most excellent of things 
and wisdom consists in telling the 
truth and acting as Nature bids. Pro- 
tagoras taught that man the individ- 
ual is the measure of all things. 
Rationality among the Greeks, some 
times called “the Greek spirit of free 
inquiry, consisted of first the desire 
to know, then the determination to 
find an explanation for phenomena 
in harmony with reason, and finally 
the qualities of open-mindedness, 
sincerity, industry, and power of ob- 
servation. This humanistic view of 
rationality caused largely the break- 
up of the older religious sanctions 
and brought on the Age of Pericles 
(445-431 B. C.) which was the high 
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point of Greek history. Greece fell as 
a nation about the beginning of the 
Christian Era and Rome followed 
with the rise of the Roman Catholic 
Church. For centuries after the fall of 
Greece and Rome, rationality or the 
Greek spirit of free inquiry was lost 
and authoritarianism became the 
dominant mode of thought. All wis- 
dom came from God and gradually 
seeped down through the Pope and 
clergy to the common man, disbelief 
or heresy being the chief sin to be 
stamped out by fire and sword if pos- 


sible. 


Although rationality was in abey- 
ance during the Middle Ages, it was 
not entirely lost and there were in- 
dividuals and centers where real 
scholarship was cultivated. There 
were also certain historic events: the 
Crusades, the growth of towns, trade, 
commerce and industry, Scholastic- 
ism, and Chivalry, which tended to 
stir men’s minds. Then, too, the 
ancient manuscripts from Greece and 


Rome had been preserved by the 


monks in the monasteries, although 
this fact was not generally known and 
had no effect until the fourteenth cen- 
tury when an Italian scholar named 
Petrarch discovered them and brought 
them to public notice. Immediately a 
great furor arose and everyone wished 
to learn Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
With the finding of this material the 
Greek spirit of free inquiry was re- 
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captured and the brilliant period of 
history known as the Renaissance was 
ushered in and the modern man 
characterized by questioning and 
thought came on the scene. 


The first century after the Renais- 
sance was the sixteenth and as re- 
ligion was the major interest of the 
Middle Ages, it was the first area of 
culture to feel the force of the new 
thinking and the outcome was the Re- 
formation which broke forever the 
hold of the authoritarianism of the 
Catholic Church. The seventeenth 
century was marked by the applica- 
tion of rational thinking to the na- 
tural world and science and discovery 
resulted; the eighteenth to the poli- 
tical world and absolutism in govern- 
ment went by the board; the nine- 
teenth to the industrial world and the 
democracy of trade unionism re- 
sulted; the twentieth to all human 
relationships and the fixity of tradi- 
tion has been broken in many fields. 
It is here that for the first time sex 
relations can be examined in the light 
of scientific and rational thinking and 


homosexuals have the hope that emo- 


tional prejudice and bias may give 
way to a truer and more just evalua- 
tion. 


While the humanistic principle of 
free inquiry is far from complete ap- 
plication to the concerns of man’s 
search for welfare and happiness, it 
has made a magnificent start and has 
influenced all types of philosophy. 
More specifically and explicitly the 
term scientific humanism is coming 
to represent the thinking of intelli- 
gent people especially in the rejection 
of most of the supernaturalism so 
long taught by the authoritarian re- 
ligions. It is a man-centered belief, he 
having emerged from nature as a 
result of a continuous process and be- 
come a free agent in the seeking of 
his own destiny. To be sure he is a 
product of his inheritance acted upon 
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by the natural and social environ- 
ment, but as an active participant in 
it he has the ability and the duty to 
help remold it, that is, take an in- 
creasing part in solving its problems. 
He is at this stage an active and con- 
scious agent in his own evolution. The 
test of all action, purpose, and expe- 
rience as well as of all social institu- 
tions is their human significance. 
Humanism is concerned with rt, 
science, labor, friendship, love—all 
that is expressive of satisfying human 
living. The realization and fulfillment 
of human personality are the aim of 
all of man’s living and the fact that 
it takes place in a social setting makes 
it incumbent upon him to work con- 
stantly for social betterment. Rational 
attitudes and processes of free inquiry 
are to be central to all education. 
Emotional satisfactions grow out of 
the enjoyment of art, literature, music, 
drama, nature, and participation in 
the cooperative effort to promote 
social well-being. In sum (quoting 
from the Humanist Manifesto) : Man 
alone is responsible for the realization 
of the world of his dreams and has 
within himself the power to work for 
its achievement. He must set intelli- 
gence and will to the task of realizing 
the good life for all men everywhere. 


Thus, according to this philosophy, 
the homosexual has within himself 
the power to make and determine his 
own life through the agency of his 
own intelligence. He is not dependent 
upon some mystical and supernatural 
agency working within the shadow, 
whom he may never know and whose 
negative blows he must accept with 
equanimity. But he is still not alone. 
The brotherhood “which makes all 
men one’ is with him and in associa- 
tion with kindred spirits working for 
the same goals and ideals he may find 
a deeper satisfaction than he had 
hitherto known. One has here the 
deeper meaning of One Institute. 
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A GLIMPSE 


A glimpse through an interstice caughf, 


Of a crowd of workmen and drivers In a bar-room around the stove 
late of a winter night, and | unremark'd seated in a corner, 


Of a youth who loves me and whom I love, silently approaching 
and seating himself near, that he may hold me by the hand, 


A long while amid the noises of coming and going, 
of drinking and oath and smutty jesf, 

There we two, content, happy In being together, speaking little, 
perhaps not a word. 


From: LEAVES OF GRASS - by Walt Whitman 
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DON’T MISS 


EUROPE 
“OFF THE BEATEN PATH” 


ONE’S 1967 TOUR 


NORWAY - SWEDEN - FINLAND 
DENMARK - GERMANY - RUSSIA 


MAY 15 - JUNE 5, 1967 


A FEW PLACES STILL OPEN 


WRITE DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE, FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. WOMEN WELCOME. 


ONE, Incorporated, 2256 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90006 


DER KREIS / LE CERCLE/ THE CIRCLE 
Monthly magazine, hair in German, the other half divided 
between English and French. Liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Articles, stories, poetry. Oldest of 
homophile publications. $11 first class. Send only bank 
draft or cash, no postal orders to: 


Der Kreis, Postbox 547, Fraumunster, 
Zurich 22, Switzerland. 
Bound volumes available for years 1953-1963 
$8 per volume including postage 
Orders may be placed though ONE, Inc. 





